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Politics of Burope. 


The report of Saterday was entirely blank. The Papers 
from Bombay and Madras were also anproductive of Bnglish 
News of a later date than our own. We have therefore given 
another portion of Lieut. White's Considerations on British India 
in our Paper of to-day, and seme articles of Correspondence in 
the Asiatic Sheet: to which we add the following general para- 
graphs of intelligence from the Papers last received. 

Turkey.—The negociaiions of the Austrian and English Mi- 
nisters are en account of Ramadan. It is stated, 
however, that the principalities will be immediately evacusted, 
and the differences with Ressia are considered as terminated. 
‘There is no talk, however, of sending a Commissioner to treat 
directly with that power, or of the nomination of Hospodars. 

“The Captain Pasha is still at Scio, without doing any 
thing; the report, therefore, of his departare for the Morea 
appears to be prematare. 

The Janissaries destined to form part of this Maritime 
expedition, have committed in the mean time many excesses: 
they have assassinatedia the streets a mamber of defenceless 
Christians. 

At Seio, there is not one stone teft epon another. The 
Houses have been demolished, and ia some iustances the chil- 
dren were baried alive wader the ruins. As to the Inhabitants 
of the Island who wereat Constantinople, and whom the Porte 
had ordered to remain there, they were all executed, their pro- 
perty confiscated, and their shops in the Bazar, emptied of their 
evateats. 





Grech Gevernment.—The Provisional Greek Government ; 
has drawa op ae address to the European Governments, expla- ; ™ 
patory of the motives which induced the Greeks to rise, and ex- : “srede. 


pressing a Grm determination to conquer or perish in the strug- - 


gic. They well observe, they have so option, as there is no 
alternative but victory or extermination. They draw a line of 
distinction betweea the Greek insurrection and every other, aad 
tell the Holy Alliance that it is injuring the cause of legitimacy 
to consider the Turkish Government a legitimate one; and they 
endeavour to shew that they only rose against the Turks, whea 
their iron yoke became altogether insufferabic. 


Legislative Bulls.—The Parish Registry Act (56 Geo. LI. o. 
116) provides thatany person or persons wilfully making, or 
causing to be made, false returns ia the books of baptisms, buri- 
als, or marriages, “ being thereof lawfully convicted, shall be 
deemed and adjudged to be geilty of felony, and shall be trans- 
ported for the term of fourteen years.” And the succeeding clause 
enacts, “ that one half of all fines or penalties (0 be levied ia par- 
saaacce of this Act shall ge to the per son whe shall form, or sue for the 
seme, and the remainder of such fines as shail be imposed on any 
charch warden, shall go tothe poor of the parvh ; and the remaind- 
er of sech Goes as shall be imposed om any rector, ke. shall 
be applied to such charuvable purposes as shali be appoisied and 
directed by the Bishop of the divcese.”—The only punishment 
baposed by the Act is transportation for faurtcen years, and that is 
to be equally disided between ibe informer and the poor of the 
perwh! There was originally named a Goc —that was sirack oat, 
and the \sramsportauion sabsiiiaied. The otbes parts of the Bill 
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were not altered ; so that the Statute Book contains this extra- 
ordinary Act amongst the laws of the land. 

Trees. —M. Darad, Manager of the Repository of 
Taventions at Paris, has invented an instrument of a novel and 
elegant description, which he calls Cucillemain, and with which 
roses aod fruit may be gathered from thorny trees withont sus- 
taining an injury: it is like a pistol, 

Great Undertaking.— A gentieman, now in Bdinbargh, bas 
engaged for 1,500/, sterling to ride 150 miles; then to walk to 
the moor 10 miles, and to kill 40 brace of game; he bas then te 
walk 10 miles back: all this is¥e be done ia Mhours. He is to 
start about the end of this month, at 12 o'clock of the day, and 
we understand the horses are cagaged. 


Bigge.—-A fortnight since eggs were sold at Plymouth, at 

from 38 to 42 for a shilling ; they are now six-pence per dozen. 

Occurrence.—Monday as Mr. Thomas French, bro- 
ther to Mr. Freach, of Iken Hall, was passing through Tunstall, a 
swarm of bees alighted oo him, and rolled into bis coat pocket, 
Mr. French took of his coat, and the bees were hived from it with- 
out doing himanyharm. Mr, FP. badsome secated herb ia his 
pocket.— Suffolk Chromele. 

Bet , Peeundity of Bees.—Mr, R. Douthwaite, of 
Swine, in Holderness, bas this year got seven swarms of bees 
from two old hives, vis. two top swarms, two second swarms, 
and from the two top swarms, two virgia swarms, and from one of 
the latter a second virgin swarm. The frst swarm was bived 24 
May, the last on 27th wit. A hive of bees at Harington has 
thrown out four swarms within 16 days. 

Hot .—Three leagues from Valencia are the hot 
springs of Triochera, which form a rivalet 2 feet deep and 16 
feet wide, in the driest seasous. Their temperature is 90.3 con- 
Those of Uriginoia Japas, the hottest known, are at 
100°, Eggs were bolledin the Trinchera springs in 4 minutes, 
But whatis traly singular is, that at the distance of 40 feet from 


: these are other springs entirely cold.—Hwmbolts Personal Nerra- 
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Gigantic Elhs.—A pair of the beaatifal and gigantic sonde- 
script Biks, known by the Indians of Upper Missouri (where 
they have been lately discovered) by the name of Wapetti, arrived 
at Liverpool om the Oth instant, on theic way to London, These 
noble animals are of the size of the horse, with immense spreading 
horas: their form is the most perfect model of strength of the 
race horse, with the lightwess and agility of the greybound: (hey 
are capable of drawing a carriage or carrying & person more than 
20 miles aa bour with case. They are perfectly domesticated and 
of the most amiable and gentle disposition. 

Antique Lances.—A few days since forurteee antique lances 
or swords weredug up on Wetherbay Castile Rings, near Milbor- 
ne, Dorset, by some laboorers who were removing a thorn bash. 
They areia a good state of preservation. 

Excellent Cement.—The following is a very excellent comen 
for the ese of Tarners and Artizans io general. Sisteen parte 
of whiting are to be Suely powdered and heated te redaces to 
drive off all the water. When cold, itis to be mixed with six- 
teow parts of black resio, and one part of Bee's wen; the latter 
baviog been previously melted together, and the whole stissed Ul 
of a umilorm consistence. Tech, Rep. 
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Gaming.—Prodigious sams of money, have been lost at the 
H Ils lately. One young gentleman, well known in the gay 
world, has been plandered of forty thoasand pounds: and the 
brother of an eminent specalator, Of hot fess than sixty thoo- 
sand!!! An Adventurer, the late keeper of one of those houses, 
has tied himself ap; he is to forfeit five thousand pounds if be 
ever bets or throws a main again !— Morning Post. 


Important te Seconds or Bottle-holders.—At the Berkshire 
Azzizeson Monday, W. Franklin was tried opon the charge of 
Manslaughter. The case arose out of a pugilistic contest, which 
lasted for an hour aod a half. The surgeon, who examined the 
body of the deceased, was of opinion that he died of apoplexy, 
brought on by the exertion of the contest, as there were no 
external marks of violence, bat a considerable effusion of blood 
upon the brain, The prisonaer was accordingly acquitied. The 
origin of the above fight arose from a contest between two boys, 
in which Franklin and the deceased were particularly active. The 
Judge remarked, that though he had no very great objection to 
men trying their strength in battle when they qoarrelled, yet there 
was sOmething exceedingly bruial in allowing them to fight so long 
after they were exhausted, and when the worst consequences might 
be apprehended. He therefore warned the witness who was second 
to the deceased, and all parties concerned, that, by a recent Act 
of Parliament, they were liable to she punishment of transportation 
for life; and he would bave them*beware how they permitted or 
engaged in a conflict of this aggravated character again, for there 
were persons who would take care that the law shoald be enfore- 
ed against them. They ought especially to abstain from setting 
boys on to fight: he bad no objection to men taking 2 fow rounds 
to try which was the better man; bat it was shamefal to allow 
them to fight for anJbour and a half, 


Royal Academy of Music —The Royal Academy of Mosic is 
proceeding rapidly tolts permanent formation. The following is 
an Alphabetical List of the Professors : 


Organ, Piano Forte, and General Instruction, as Conductors of 
Orchestra. —Mr,. Clementi, Mr. J. Cramer, Mr. Greatorex, Mr. 
Hornby, Mr. Potter, and Sir George Smart, 


Buolish and Italian Singing. —Mr. Braham, Mr. Crevelli, 
Mc. Koyvett, Mr. Liverati, and Mr. Vaughan. 


Marmony and Composition._Mr. Altwood, Dr, Croteh, Mr. 
Coccia, Mr, C, Kramer, and Mr. Shield. 


Corded Instruments. —Mr. F. Cramer, Mr. Dragonetti, Mr. 
Lindley, Mr. Loder, Mr. Mori, Mc. H. Smart, Mr. Spagnoletti, 
and Mr, Watts. 

Wind Instruments.—Mr. Ashe, Mr, Griesbach, Mr. M’Intosb, 
Mr. Nicholson, Mr. Pozzi, and Mr, Wilman. 


Sir Francis Burdett. —The Lerps Mercury, adverting to Sir 
Francis Burdett not having reduced his rents at his last audit, 
at Great Balby, gives the following cogent reason for it:—* The 
tenantry of Sir Francis Burdett are, for the most part, now pay- 
ing precisely the same rents that were paid for the said farms 
previous to the year 1796; in fact, Sir Francis did not advance 
his rents during the war, and therefore be has no redaction to 
make on the retarn of peace.” 

Bugs or Fleas.—Ten drops of essential oi! of Lavender, 
distriboted about a bed, will drive away bogs or fleas. 


Mr. Floyer.—The body of Mr. Floyer, late Midshipman of 


the Revotvrionaine, has been ploked up off Weymouth,—Had 
he lived, be weuld have possessed property to the amount of 
3,000/, a year. 

Adder.—An Adder, ahout two feet and a half long, was a 
few days since killed in the parish of Icklesham, on the opening 
of which were found thirteen young Partridges.— Brighton 
Chronicle. 

Lightning.— Daring one of the late thander storms Sir 
Oawald Moseley, Bert. bad, at his seat at Rolleston, near Bar- 
ton-epon-Trent, 70 sheep and a deer killed by the lightning. 


Turkey.—Turkey, in Borope, (incleding the Islands of the 
Archipelago) is caloulated to contain 11,700,000 inhabitaats, of 
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which number only 1,200,000 are Tarks: the remainder is thas 
composed :—Hebrews and Armenians, 900,000: Greek Chrisii. 
> Ogee at Bulgarian Christians, 2,000,000 ; Albanians 
South American Republics.—A \etter, received yesterday, 
dated Antwerp the 23d inst, announces the recognition of tie 
Iadependence of the South American Republics by the Dutch 
Government. : 
His Majesty's Visit to Scotland.—His Majesty takes bis de- 
partare for Scotland ow Friday; he will embark at Greenwich, 
where the Royal Yacht, and all those vessels intended to 
the Royal Saite, are now assembled. The King is fond of fixing 
upon certain remarkable days on which to do certain things, and 
with that view is most anxious to arrive in Edinbargh to ecle. 
brate his brith-day on the 12th of Aagest. His Majesty’s stay in 
Scotland will not exceed ten days, for be bas resolved to retarn 
by sea on the 20th inst. The delicate state of his health, sould 
willingly have indaced the Kinz to give ap the journey antil next 
year, had not preparations to receive him gone so far. His Ma 
esty has determined not to pay any private visits, so that there 
j ill be no distingtion of party or_predilections manifested during 
s stay in Edinburgh. Immediately on his Majesty's retarn, it 
hi bis intention to reside for the remainder of the year, at Brigh- 
i‘ou. 
t Ladies of Edinburgh.—The Ladies of Ediobargh and its viei- 
nity have united to prepare a splendid St. Andrew's Cross for 
his Majesty, composed of Scottish pearls and brilliants, which is 
to be presentéd to the King, before bis landing, by Sir Walter 
Scott. We anderstand this association bag been termed “ Sis- 
ters of the Silver Cross.” 


Haymarket.—On Saturday week (August 3,) the Marriage of 
Figaro was revived at this Theatre, for the purpose of introducing 
Miss Paton in the character of Swanne. The performance of 
this evening bordering so close on eur publication, we posiponed 
our attendance until Wednesday evening, when the case and seif- 
possession which this very promising aspirant displayed from the 
first, was still more settled and confirmed. Miss Paton remiads 
us of the observation made upon Sir Jobo Denham on the pablica- 
tion of bis Cooper's Hill —tbat he broke out at once apon the town 
twenty thousand strong. As a singer and recitor this young lady 
was already known to the coneert-room, and from the impressioo 
there made, great expectations were formed of ber theatrical 
seccess. We have seldom witnessed a debit in which anticipa- 
tion was more rapidly and effectually realised ; Crificism may 
have much food for discrimination and future adjostment, bat we 
apprehend it to be settled already, that Miss Paton is a very fine 
singer, and will be an actress of superior pretensions. There are 
very promising Grst appearances, which by no means put fetere 
succees out of doubt; but there are others which immediately 
set the matter at rest ; and of the latter sort we regard the thea- 
trical commencement of Miss Paton. 


As a singer, this young lady commences with great advan- 
tages, as ber musical knowledge is evidently very superior. 
Her voice is possible more sweet and flexible than powerfal ; 
but the extreme neatness and elegance of her execution, anited 
asitis with a sufficient volume, a distinct articelation, and « 
shake surprisingly beautifel and regelar, promises a very 
briliant career. We have heard some wonder expressed at 
the extreme case and compeossare displayed by Miss Paton, beth 
as an actress and a singer; but we think that io the fatter 
character it reposes pon & consciousness Of very superior com- 
petency. Her case and aptitade, in the former, are doubtless 
more an affair of eerve awd constitution; bat even here, we are 
disposed to think, she rests upon a more intimate knowledge of 
elocation and delivery than is esual with the majority of female 
cabdidates for theatrical renown. Ia these there is no doubt 
room for improvement, as ber modulation is not always correct ; 
bat it is very strikingly so in the way of comparison. Her Grst 
night's performance must have exceedingly streck the aadienct, 
if she sang the opening duet with the accuracy and expressios 
ahe displayed on Wednesday evening :—the latter quality, whict 
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liarly remarkable, and indeed bad previously attracted consider- 
able attention at different cenceris. This gift of matare, for it is 
no affair of acquirement, aided, as it is. with the advantages of 
science and execution, cannot but ensure a high degree of 
theatrical suecess. Indeed, we know of vothiog that can impede 
it, but too indiseriminate applause and we think that Miss Paton 
exhibits toe much intelligence and spirit to be misled by the 
undistinguishing favouritism which bas often proved so injarious 
to the rising pets of the public. We make this remark, because 
it is evident that she is likely to andergo this ordeal. Her execu- 
tiem of “Bid me Discource,” seemed to electrify, and it was 
certamly a five specimen of pure intonation, and chaste yet bril- 
liant execution. It was encored withoat mercy. 


The person of Miss Paton is tall and genteel, and ber 
features are more expressive than beastiful; but the sout ensemble 
is uacommonly lively, intelligent, and agreeable; and that tree 
piece of Freach portraitare, the bewitching Susanne, could not 
have been more accurately represented as to person, aspect, and 
depictment, If Migs Paxon hag had any thing to do with the 
choice ef character, she bas shewa ber discrimination in the se- 
lection. Susanne bas not been hackoied by failures like Polly 
aad Rosetta, sad at the same time gives infinitely more scope to 
ths actress, The English Marriage of Figare is a wretched falli 
off from the French ope, but such as it is, Susanne is by far “4 
best preserved of the whole of the dramatis personm. The ac 
of Miss Paron, when the Count was concealed behind the a 
chair, aod the Page Within it, with the pretended fainting 4: 
and reviving, was traly comie, spirited, aod excellent. : 


sere ah Re tar 
~ ek - is not acted ia the manner of a hg ay —eleag 
t mast be allowed that our English y i ‘ 
the arch and somewhat mischicvous pein ee ~ 
dencies which is found in the wicked Beaumarchais, aad ia mn 
opera stolen odt of him, Mra. Chatiericy’s Page haa pee nee 
ef the same defee’, and for the same reason ;—the indedinable 
bat dangerous charm of the original Page is extracted, and he 
is little more than a mad-cap boy. The Almaviva of Jones is 
good ; and we mast not forget the drunken Gardener of Tayleure 
which was a very pleasant piece of intoxication. This o : 
seems likely to have a considerable ray. We take it for tlhe ary 


that after the Haymarket season, Mi - 
at one of the winter boeses. iss Paton will be engaged 


Cordon Sailtaire.—There is, as our rea 
large Frepeb army on the frontiers of Spain, mre ray +o) om 
—it is called the. cordon sanitaire, 2 name which it will. well d , 
serve it it prevent the circulstion of that fatal disease called 
Jacobinism. Whether it is or is not intended that that a . 
sbould be carried into more active service, is a question whieh 
we shall not discoss. Bet it will easily be inferred, that the 
report of the intesded marob of an Aastrian and Prossian 

is not entitied te credit. And it may be confidently depended 

are that any steps whieh the great Powers may take will a 
‘or their sale object to prevent the pace of Barepe from being die 
antes Their determination with respeet to Greece is this: sb 
§ carry oo her insurrection against sh be 
or bw weep oe Without the countenance or conni- 
— a me thew gs re recht al ee that ali and 
. repose after the long and 
mene roy mele ee have made, anid their whole labour and 
ree gare peer, end. tis already knows that the 
— oe the King of Prassia are going to Vieuna 
) great moment will in all probability be treated 


of and arranged, though possibly wi 
tress.— Courier. : withowt the formality of a Con- 


Cordon Sanitaire —A Spanish paper mentions, that when the 
igh wre heacd of the success of the 
art ta se i srl satislaction, and shouted 


soldiers of the French Cordon Sanita 


the Porte, bat it mast be ° 
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is possibly the ion of musical accomplishment, was peca- | 
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Benefit for Mr, Bmery’s Family.—Covent, Garden Theatre 

was crowded to an overflow, on ay night, when the Rivals 

The ly of the lamented 

Bmery. opening of the doors, 

was prodigious, and the lobbies were fil by those who could 
notobtain seats in the boxes. Mrs. Edwin, Mrs, Davenport 

Messrs. C, Kemble, Young, Munden, Liston, and Jones,—all 

exerted themselves most effectually en this interesting occasion. 

Upen the fall of the curtain, Mr, Bartley came forward, dressed 

. a Sore suit, and recited the following Address, written by 

r, Colman :— 


Friends of the Mase, who in a polish’d age 
Sepport the Morais of our British Stage; 
Who, when a Public Favourite gives birth ; 
To feelings of respéet for Private Worth, 
With generons and equal ardour sean 

The merits of the Actor and the Man; 

Need we, to-pight, express eur grief—or tell 
Sorrows ia which you sympathise so well? 
Poor Emery is gone! who play’d his part, 
Bach day he breath’d, home to the very heart, 
True to the Drama’s, as to Friendship’s eall, 
He charm'd as—for "twas honest Natare all. 
Hew oft, when scarce an effort woald appear, 
He drew the Giant's bow of Geaious here! 
Seem'd like a random sboeter in the dark, 

Bat never—never fail'd to bit the mark. 
Various his range ;—but, ia the pleasant velo, 
“We ne'er may look upon bis like again.” 
"Twas his, well steadied in the rustic scheol, 
To shew the arch, the vicious, and the fool ; 
"Twas his, with matehless hamour, ta pourtray 
The Lumps and Dandie Dinmants of bis day ; 
"Twashis, in Tybe, with trath’s resistiess force, 
To Gil the lowly vaillain with remorse ; 

"Twas his to feel, too, with becoming pride, 
How Talent can support its own Fire side ; 
Till, im his prime, aias!—ol life beret, 

Life’s dearest objects sholteriess were left. 5 
Patrons of Genius! Guardians of Distress ! 
Friends of the Destitete and Fatheriess! 

Fer You, his Widow will ber prayer repeat— 
For You, bis Children’s gratefal bosoms beat; 
And may his spirit, now look down and view 
The suceoar they obteio this night from You ! 


A Concert and Operetta followed.—The receipts of the House 
it is said, reached 800/. 


Picture by Rubens.—At the great picture sale now going on 
at Antwerp, the celebrated “ ( u de Paille,” by Rabens, was 
purchased by Mr. Smith, of Great Marlborough strect, for shout 
3,2701. sterling. As soon a6 it was announced aud put up, there 
was a general clapping of hands! 


Mr. Shelley.— Those who know a great mind when they meet 
with it, and who have bees delighted with the noble things in the 
works of Mr. Shelley, will be shocked to bear that be bas been 
cut offia the prime of his life aed genins, He perished at see, 
im a storm, with bis friend Captain Williams, of the Fasilecrs, on 
the evening of the Sth of June somewhere off Via Reggis, on the 
coast of aly, between Leghorn aod the Gulf of Bpenia. He had 
bees to Piss, todo a kind action, and he was retarning to his 
country abode at Lirici to de another, Sach was the whole 
coorse of bis life. Let those who have known sach hearts, aod 
have last them, jadge of the grief of his friends. Both he and 
Capt. Williams have left wives aad children. Capt. Williams 
was also in the prime of life, anda most amiable men, beleved 
like bis friend. The greatest thing we can sey in hooour of bie 
memory (and we are sure be would thick so}, is, that he was 
worthy to live with bis friend, sed to die = ith him, —Vele, dilee- 
tissime bomioum! Wale, deicctissime ; et nes ama, Ot dinisti, 
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Mr. Justice Parh.—A Hertfordshire Jaryman complains of 
the conduct of Mr. Justice Park towards the Jury at the late 
Assizes. He says, “ The last case of was one of a felony 
commitied by a very young boy, which Mr. Jastice Park informed 
us bed been clearly made oat against the prisoner, acd that we 
could fiod no other verdict than gailty ; we, however, thought dif- 
ferently, we did not conceive that the boy hed committed a felony 
and we disbelieved the principal witness against him, we, there- 
fore, acquitted bim, after a long and patient consideration, and 
discussion. On the verdict being pronoanced, Mr. Jastice Park 
addressed us, telling as that he woald not reecive that verdict,— 
that it was contrary to the law and the evidence, andhe desired 
us to re-consider it, We didso; and being unanimously of opi- 
nion that oar verdict was a proper one, we a second time declared 
the prisoner Not Guilty.—Mr. Justice Park immediately declared 
ia open Court, that it was an improper and mischievous verdict, 
and addressing the lad who had been acquitted, told him, ‘ that he 
had not the slightest doubt of his guilt, and that no one else could 
entertain any ;’ that he had been most improperly acquitted, but 
that he would bear bis casein miod, and that if ever he came 
before him again he should take care that the fullest panishment 
authorised by law was visited upon him for any offence of which 
he might be convicted. He then again, looking at the Jary, said 
that it was a disgracefal and scandalous verdict, and that it was 
the only wrong verdict they had given during the Assizes; and 
then, in no very courteous terms, desired us to be gone.”—Taun- 
ton Courier, 

Seles of Property.—On Taesday was sold a freehold estate 
in Hants, within 3 miles of Andover, called Dole’s Lodge and 
Estate, cootaining 998 acres, almost ail wood-land, and prodacing 
an annual ineome from the sale of underwood, estimated on the 
average of the last 3 years at 7461. per annem. It had also a 
cottage residence of a superior order, estimated with 20 acres 
of land, at 120%, per annam; and there were sold with it quit- 
rents amounting to 15/. a year, and manorial rights extending 
over a manor 20 miles in circumference. The timber-trees, of 
the estimated value of 10,0001, were not incladed, The estate, 
quit-rents, and manor, sold for 18,900 guineas.—-There appeared 
to be rather more competition amongst the bidders than for any 
estate in hand we have lately seen brought to the hammer, 

A frechold timber estate in Devon, within five miles of Ex- 
eter, containing 70 acres of land, covered with 70,000 oaks, from 
16 to 4@ years growth, estimated to produce 30s. an acre by thin- 
ning one half for the next 20 years, sold for 3950 guineas. 

A freehold estate of 30 acres, adjoining the tewa of Back- 
jogham, all meadow and pasture land, let to a yearly tenant, 
who had paid 200%, a year, at the rent of 1602, a year, sold for 
2950 guineas, 

The frechold estate, Merton-place, the residence of the late 
Lord Nelson, 8 miles from Londen, on the Epsom road, contain- 
ing 22 acres, the mansion being taken down, bat the gardens 
aod ornamental planting remaining, acd two cottages lately built 
at a cost of G001. sold altogether for 1,600. 

Ata sale last week of the property of a bankrupt, an ex- 
tensive and commodious freehold house and garden, withia five 
miles of Plymoath, and which occapies upwards of half an acre 
ef ground, was bought in by the estate for four hundred pounds, no 
person having bid bigher than three hundred and ten,—and this 

too, for a house, for which, in the year 1814, fourteen hundred 
pounds were offernd and refused. 

Sir Charlies Bamfyide has, we anderstand, recently let two 
estates by public auction, at an extremely redaced rent—-one, in 
the parish of Huxham, which formerly fetched 260 guineas, for 
145/. per anouwm, another, in the parish of Pinhoe, before rented 
for 52/. 10s. per annem, at the low rate of 961.—Byreter Paper. 

During the last three months there have been imported into 
London 91,961 quarters of Wheat, 42,216 quarters of Barley, 
68.941 quarters of Malt, 191,830 quarters of Oats, and 97,442 
sacks of Floar. From starving Ireland there have been received 
here 1,632 quarters of Wheat, and 6,192 quarters of Oats! 

Uniform of the Guards.—Anu alteration is to take place in 
the auviform of the Gaards, and all other infantry regiments. 
The white breeohes and gaiters hitherto worn, are te be exchang- 
ed for grey overalls, 
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Royal .—Six thousand pounds is said to be the 
sum taken at the door of thé Royal Academy for admissions to 
View the tote exhibition. 

upon Water.—The Hero steam yacht reached Mar- 


gate in six bours and a half on Satarday last, being at the rate 
of 14 miles an hoar, 


A Sailor,—A few weeks since at Plymouth, @ sailor who 
had been paid off from the Surens, was aboat to quit that place 
by one of the choaches, when, to bis great alarm, he discovered 
that bis pocket-book, containing a sum of money, the remaining 
amognt of bis hard-earned wages, was Saspecting who 
had it, be instantly returned to a house in Deck, where be had 
passed the night, and luckily found the object of his search 
abeat to leave it. Without ceremony he knocked her down aod 
seizing his pocket-book, which she was ia the act of carrying off, 
started on his journey; having overtaken the coach at Ivy 
Bridge, be employed his first leisare in seeing if all was right, 
where te his astonishment, he found the book contained ten 
pounds more than he left in it, Instantly assembling the poor of 
Ivy Bridge, be treated them with beef, bread and cheese, and 
beer, to the fall amount of his discovery, and baving thus eali- 
vened the Village by this sailor-like generosity, proceeded on 
his journey amidst the cheers of the people be had so anex- 
pectedly regaled. 

Napoleon in Brile.—By Barry EB, O'Meara, Esq. his late 
Surgeon. The following extract from this work describes 
Bonaparte's habits whilst at St. Helena. 


“ Napoleon’s hours of rest were uneertain, mach depending 
upon the quantum of rest he had enjoyed duging thenight. He 
was in general a bad sleeper, and frequently got up at three or 
four ocleck, in which case he read or wrote until six or seven, at 
which time, when the weather was fine, he sometimes went out to 
ride, attended by sowe of his generals, or laid down again te rest 
for a couple of hours. When he retired to bed, be could not 
sleep aniess the most perfect state of darkness was obtained, by 
the closure of every ctanny through which a ray of light might 
pass;-although [I have sometimes seen him fall asleep pn the 
sofa, and remain so for a few minutes in broad day-light. When 
ill, Marchand occasionally read to him until he fellasicep. At 
times he rose at seyen, and wrote or dictated until breakfast 
time, or, if the merning was very fue, he went oat to ride, When 
he breakfasted in his own room, it was generally served on a lit- 
tle round table, at between nine and ten; when along with the 
rest of his suite, at eleven; in either case a la fourchette. After 
breakfast he generally dictated to some of bis suite for afew 
hours, audat two or three o’clock such visitors as by previous 
appointment had been directed to present themselves. Between 
four and five, when the weather permitted, he rode out on borse- 
back or in the carriage, accompanied by all bis suite, for an hour 
or two; then returned and dictated, or read aatil cight, or occasion- 
ally played a came at chess, at which time diner was announced, 
which rarely exceeded twenty miautes or half an bour in dura- 
tien, He ate heartily and fast, and did not appear to be partial 
to high seasoned, or rich food, One of his most favourite dishes 
was a roasted Jeg of maitoa, of which I bave seen him sometimes 
pare the outside brown part off; he was also partial to mat- 
ton chops. He rarely drank as mach as a pint of claret at bis 
dinner, which was generally much dilated with water. After 
dinner, when the servants had withdrawn, and when there were 
no visiters he sometimes played at chess or at whist, but more 
frequently sent for avolame of Corneille, or of some other ¢s- 
teemed author, and read aloud for as hour, or ehaited with the 
ladies apd the rest of his suite. He usvally retired to his bed- 
room at ten or cleven, and to rest, immediately afterwards. Whea 
he breakfasted or dined in his own apartment (dans [interiur ). be 
sometimes sent for oneol his suite to converse with bim daring 
the repast. He never ate more than two meals a day, nor, since 
I knew him, badhe ever takea more than a very small cup of 
coffee after cach repast, and at Go othertime. I bave aise been 
informed, by those who have been io his service for fifteen years, 
that he had mever exceeded that quantity since they Grsi keew 
bim.” 
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enable me to do this; bet the reater will obtain ample information, by 
consulting Colebreeke's Digest, and Harriegton's Analysis of the Regulati. 
eas. The administration of criminal justice is reguiated by the Mahome- 
daa code of law, which has been greatly meliorated in practice, and 
rendered more conformable to the enlightened spirit of Earopean legis- 
lation, by abolishieg its ernel ponishments, correcting its defective rules 
of evidence and the anjust partiality of many of its provisions in favonr 
of Mahomedans, in prosecetions instituted by Hindoos. The sanguina- 
ry law of retaliation, io the case of marder, which is allowed to the rela- 
tions of the deceased by this law, and which regards the gratification of 
personal revenge 8 8 paramount conrideration to the welfare of the 
commenity, has been altogether abolished. [a practice, this right was 
seldom rigidly exercised in Bengal, and was geaeratly waved in conside- 
ration of a sem of money being paid by the marderer to the relstions of 
the deceased, bet this necessarily operated as @ bounty to crime, and 
afforded impunity te the rich man whe had wantonly shed the blood of 
bis fellow-creatare. The edministration of civil jastice is determined 
by the respective laws of the Mahomedans and Hindoos, tempered by a 
spirit of equity on the part of the European jedges, Ie canses where 
beth the parties sre Masselmeo. the salt is decided according to the 
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® The euthor bas peresed, in India, th- civil regelations of the Ben- 
cal government, which afforded tim (be means of forming bis presrot 
opimions. He bas likewise read the 6 tb report, the observations of Cole. 


nei Wilks on this sabject, and the respecure pubi ications of Messrs. Tyt- 
ler and R. Grant, from whom be bas adopted some (acts and arguments ° 
il.gatrauve ef kis opimons. 
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native laws, Hindoo and Mahomedan, written and unwritten, which we 
found established inthe cowatry, In this policy the British rulers appear 
to bave proceeded anon the principle, that abstract ideas of political 
perfeetion conid with difficulty be adapted to the state of society in 
India; and that, with a poople so obsti attached to their laws and 
usages, more substantial good would be by reforming existing 
institutions, than by destroving them. The arrangements which are 
made for the distribution of justice are as follows: 


Uader the Bengal presidency, oar territory is divided iato about 

50 districts, each containing & popslation of from 600,000 to 1,200,000 
souls, the civil alate es of which is gga to individual, 
designated a judge ani magistrate, aided by two assistants, Thus, 
about 50 ab rrsadh administer justice to about 46 millions of peaple. 
Their chief daty, as police magistrates, consists io receiving criminal 
informations, binding over prosecetors aod witnesses, and committing 
for trial. In this cones, Sw pany” are timilar to thove 
tice of peace. pendent of this, ¢ exercise a 
ee petty crimes, and possess the power ot Iodletice pa. 
nisbment. At first they were permitted to try and punish all petty lare 
the meximam of ot was Gxed at 30 stripes or one 
imprisonment ; but latterly they can take cognizance of thefts af 
magnitude, and sentence to one or two years’ imprisonment. 
whole of their proceedings are regularly recorded, and reguiated 


i 


by forms. The istrete of the district may delegate a 
certain portion of bis doty to bis assistant. In his civil capacity, as 
jndge of the district, the same individual tries all suits relative to pro- 


*, partnerships, Marriage, cast and all causes of « 


, rents, 
ail lf the 


civil nature, provided the parties reside within his jurisdiction. 


of maeeey om pooner Paawee Dp inne. Ne Sreision | final ; bot 
cihereie on appeal te the previncial court of appeal, witbie the 
th bip district is situated. The judge may empower 


n register of assistant to determine certaia canses ; bet (rom 
appeal lies to bis principal. These duties afford ample ocen- 
pation for his time; bat, independent of this, a jodge and magistrate 
exercises a general coutrol over the internal economy of his district; he 
regolates the state of the roads, bridges, and )cil; projects improve. 
ments, and orders disbarsements for their repair: he fises the rate of 
different kinds of labour, and sanctions the price at which grain is sold 
at the different markets throaghout bis district. All these duties reqoire 
a knowledge of the principles of political economy, and demonsirate 
the utility of founding « professurship for this stady at Hertford, If 
any oppression is committed by the military or the revenne officers of 
government, it is bis daty to take cognizance of it. 

The courts of cirenit and appeal consist of four Earopean judges, 
a register, and assistant, with a suitable proportion of native law 
officers. These tribanals try all prisoners who are committed by the 
magistrates of districts for capital crimes, robberies, or thefts, to « 
cons: lerable smoant. At present there are six of these coarts, compre. 
bending sbent eight districts withig their jarisdiction. One of the 
members of the cirenit court proceeds in rotation thronghout the divisi- 
on for a period of six months, and holds a regular jail-delivery at the 
several district courts, Should any of the prisoners be capitaliy con. 
vieted, the sentence cannot be carried into execation antil it has receiv. 
ed the sanction of & saperior crim ial court ia Caloulta, designated 
the Nisamat Udewlat, to whom according!y is trapemitted the proceed. 
ings of the trial. Whilet one or two of the members of the circuit 
court are engaged ia making their rouuds, the remainiog two judges 
are employed in deciding the appeals in civil causes, which are referred 
to chem from the district comrts. The jadges ef the conrt of appeal 
and cirewit preside equally in civil aad eriainal causes; their decisions 
are fival in caves where the property litigated is of trifling value; bat 
where it is considerable, an appeal lies to the sapreme civil and eriminal 
court ia Calentts, entitled the Sadder Dewanee aud Nizamet Udawiat. 
This coart consiats of achief jadge and three inferior jndges, civil ser- 
vantsof the company, with @ suitable proportion of pative officers 
skilled in the Mahomedan and Hindoo laws. In its criminal jorisdic. 
tion the court is principally oeeapied io revising the trials transmitted 
for ite sanction by the circalt courts, and either confirms, annuls, of 
modifies the sentence passed by these tribunals; batin no instance is it 
allowed to add to the severity of the ponishment. Where the sentence, 
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as finally sanctioned by the court, amounts to a forfeiture of land, it 
mast be submitted, with all the proceedings, for the special considera- 
tien of goverument. To cates where extenuating circumstances have 
appeared oa the part of the criminal, and where no discretion is autho- 
rized by the law asto the degree of Lo gtgy meg 

to the of government. 


power of gs ge | ae jog 

Independent of this ative of mercy, the pos 
sesses a0 criminal Fediett . Ia its civil jurisdiction this court d-cides 
npon all appeals sre rsferred to it from the inferior tribunals, 
provided the property concerned amounts to a certain value, Ina the 
case of personal property, this is fixed at 60,000 rupees; where the 
canse refers to landed estates, rents, accoasts, &c- itis determined by 
other rules. Ie causes where the valee of property amounts to lezs 
than 60,000 rapees, the decision of this court is final; bat should it 
exceed this, an appeal lies to the king In coancil; and even where this 
right of appeal does mot exist from the iaferior value of the property 
li igated, the court is at liberty, if it sees reason, to retry the cause, 
and to rrvarse or coufirm its own decision. Ina all these coarts, the 
Earopean jadges are aided by learned natives, who declare the Hindoo 
or Masselman law whicti is applicable te the casein point. It is stilla 
more striking feature ia the rales laid dowa forthe gaidance of these 
tribanals, that in capital trials the principal mative law-officer anites 
the fanctions of jadge and jary in fixing the guilt of the prisoner and 
declaring the sentence of the law; and that the daty of the Earopean 
judge is limited to superintending the proceedings. In this respect, he 
resembles the jadge-advocate of a court martial, which this difference, 
that the latter has no right to give bis opiaion respecting the sentence, 
unless it is required by the members: on the contrary, the Indian judge 
is bound to sanction every trial, by his appreval or disapproval. Should 
a magistrate of a zillah or district court be dissatisfied with the desision 
of his law-officer on any particular trial, he can refer it tothe court of 
circnit and appeal, which possesses the power of :eversing or confirm. 
ing it. Thts court again can refer to the saperior civil and criminal 
court in Calentta, In all these courts, native pleaders have been intro- 
duced, whose fees me regulated by govern ent. This is an innovation 
wpon the practice of the native governments: in their courts the 
suitors pleaded their own causes. To protect the pablic against the cor- 
roption of those who administer justice, some laws have been enacted for 
the panichment of it. It is ordered that native law-officers, suspected of 
this crime, should be tried in the court to Whieh they ere attached. A 
charge ofcorruption against the European jndge of any district eourt 
mast be laid before the Governor-in-coancil, who, after dae inquiry into 
the cirenmatances of the case, refers the charge for trial tothe court of 
circuit in which the district is situated, or appoiats a special commission 
to decide respecting it. The Governor-general likewise possesses the 
power of sending home individaals with whose condact he is dissatisfied. 


This sketch of the civil arrangements in Bengal will apply equally 
to the precideacies of Madras and Bombay, where the same syétem 
prevails, It is evident, on the slightest consideration, that these ar. 
rangements have been framed withreference to the practice of another 
country more advanced ia the scale of civilization ; and that they have 
not been adapted with advantage to the existing state of society in India. 
Under the Mahomedan system of government, the zameendar of each dis- 
trict presided over the adminstration of civil aad criminal jestice, which 
was dispense! in asommary manner. Ali capital cases were reported, 
before they were carried inte execution, to the Nazim, who exercised sa- 
perior jorisdiction in criminal matters withia the province ; in like man- 
mer, a right of appeal existed in civil causes, by carrying the auit to 
the court of the Dewan, who presided over the administration of 
justice inthis department. Tn these district courts, the decisions were 
speedy, the proceedings being unfettered by the forms and techni. 
calities of law, In the administration of penal jastice, the instantancens 
punishment of the offence powerfully impressed the imagination of the 
people, and deterred from the commission of crime, As many of the 
provinces were not larger than several ofthe districts over which a sic. 
gie Evropern magistrate presides at present, the delay ia the event ef a 
reference to the Nazim was not great. A system of justice like this how. 
ever imperfect, is perhaps more povalar with the valgar than a more re- 
fined jurispradence, which, in its just dread of taking away the lives of 
the innocent, affords a greater chance to the cirminalte escape. Under 
the present system, the administration of penal justice is prodigiousty 
slow, as compared with the rapidity of the trial and decision under the 
Mahomedan gevernment. If a prisoner is committed by the magistrate 
ot a district fora capital offence, he may remain in confinement six 
months, anti! the cirevit judge arrives, whese daty is to try the prisoners ; 
and if capitally convicted, another moath may elapse before the sentence 
is confi:med by the supreme criminal courtia Caleatta. Ifthe trial is 
ordered to be revised, a still farther delay ensnes. The extracordieary 
powers which are granted to this supreme court, of aneelliag or modity- 
ing the sentence, appear very anreasonable > having go opportunity of ob. 
serving the demeatear of the witmesses in the cirenit coert, it is sarcly 
mach less likely to form a correct opigion of the guilt or innocence of the 
criminal, than the inferior tribenal. Tt would seem quite sufficient, if 


it coufived itself to the daty of selecting such cases as appeared worthy 
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greater 
imorove the administration of jostice), by dividisg 
intrasting the sole daty of examining persons accused 
te assistants. This division of labour would afford 
having the daty well performed, and is sanctioned by 
every other country. Considering that we possess s 
taal saperiority, itappears a striking ia the 
court ef India, that the law officer performs 
im determining the gailt and panishment of the criminal ; aod 
of the Earopean judge is limited to the approval or disapproval 
sentence. At first sirbt, this wonld seem to authorize the inference 
the administration of jrstice was priacipally determined by natives ; 
that the Earopean jodge exercised no efficient influence in these coarts. 
This is not the caxe.—In practice I have aaderstood that the Earopean 
jodge generally determined the gaillt or innocence of the prisoner, 
that the mative officer perform d the subordinate part of extracting the 
sentence of the law ; bat if se, woald it not be more ratioval tf the thee. 
ry was rendered more conformable the practice ? The superior 
knowledge of the Exropean, and his ' respect for justice 
operate beneficially in practice, if this rale is literally 
enlightened and indefatigable young judge, the 
to have contemplated this innovation. uate. 
the subject. or adverted to this anomaly 
himself: —* I sincerely hope that the time is fast approaching 
shall have jastice administered by Earop-ans only, a crieait judges 
and w'en the Museniman Jow, in criminal eq vse gee ge he 
ed.” —P. 120.94 vol. Consid-rations on India. effect avenge 
ment woulllee Ruropean jadges would feel it pecualiarty incum. 
bent anon them te a more active iaterest im the proceedings and sen- 
tence of the prisoner, for which they would be held specially respousibie, 
and that their decisions would be tempered by a greater spirit of equity. 
To all civil causes concerning the rights of property, contracts of wir ’ 
mercantile partnerships, &e. where a of the laws of 
inheritance, and their civil and religions enstoms, ia required, the assis- 
tance of aative law-officers is indispensable. Aoy marked ianovation or im- 
provement ia the practice, wnless sunported by pablic opinion, m.ght 
be attended with danger. Bat in the administration of criminal justice 
the case is entirely different. In the bread features of their practice 
all nations nearly agree; and 
ders it level to the auderstanding of the greater part of the commanity. 
The natives k now very well that, it most cases, all that is necessary is 
to weigh the evidence carefully on both sides before pronounciag 
sentence, and wonld therefore bail with acclamation any errangemect 
which secared a greater portion of knowledge, integrity, aed jeparti- 
ality om the part of those who fulfilled this importaet daty. The setori- 
ous correption of the native law-officers, of which the most unequiro- 
cal testimony has been afforded by the most enlightened civil servants 
of the Company, affords an additional argement in favoar of this reform. 
Their assistance may still be necessary in the criminal coarts, bat their 
fanctions shonld be altogether subordivate. This would a0 donbt be 
an innovation; bat have not all our improvements apoe the Mahomedaa 
law been the same? This change would encounter some opposition 
from the Molvees, or persons skilled ia the Mahomedan law, whore 
interests would be affected by it; —bet are these to be put into compe- 
tition with the general welfare of the commanity ? In the administra. 
tion of civil jastice, the increased expense, delay, and ancertaaty which 
have resalted from the iutrodection of the present system, have, ins 
great measore, connteracted the benefit arising from the decisiows of more 
enlightened and incorrapt jadges. The complex machinery of courts 
of appeal and revision, which are provided ouder the present system, 
may be well adapted to a coentry like Faghed, where the character of 
the pablic fanctionaries, and the perfection of the mational institations 
for the dispensation ef justice is sack that the people repese ae entire 
confidence in the decisions of the jadges, although the suitors may reside 
at an immense distsece from these courts. Under a despotic form ot 
government it is different: the applicant for jastice is generally satisGed 
with the decision of the first civil authority of whom he demands redress. 
Shonid it be anjest, he saffers an injery; bet, as jodgment is semmarily 
prononnced, be is saved the tertare of suspense acd delay. He is sel- 
dom inclined to resort te a higher civil jurisdiction, because be distrests 
the character of his Talers, and entertains no respect for the pabhe ee 
titetions of his cowatry. Under the present system, he knows that tbe 
Beropean judge is, geoerally speaking, pare ia himself and imparual 
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wihch is exercised by an ealightened bar on the 
coudect of the judges in England, cannet be expected to exist under o 
despotic form of goverament. The want of (hese pleaders in the courts aa- 
der the Dalive goveraments, seems to mark 
ed state of civilization as compared with Evrope ; and to afford certain 
evidence as to the summary vature ef the pr before these tri- 
banals. Ia a more reficed state of society, « suitor ia « court of law 
feels it advawtageons to iatrast his cause te the management of others 
that it may mot iaterfere with the time necessary for the comdact of bis 
owe affairs; bat, ifthemore imperfect division of ighoar, and greater 
leisare Shick the Hindoot possess, enable them to attend te their law- 
ssils, therescems Go good reason why they should be compelled to edopt 
the practice of apother country. le this respect, every individual mast 
heow what bis ows luterest prescribes beter than the goverament can 
teace hum, be Lodia, I believe, a suitor ins court of justice is obliged by 
segelation te employ ene of these pieaders; but surely he ought te 
have the right of advocating his own cause, os practised ia England, 


wien deemed 


Sech are the appetest theoretical defects is the jadicial 
wrote of Britieh India; bat by far the greatest evii itd candite 
to the hmited samber of pube funetionanes whe are employed ina their 
exercise. Under the present Phere one magistrate exercises 
dominion ever early a million of people, it mast be *pparent, that with 
the grestest talents snd integrity, be ean exertbet little influence in the 
precucat ivutien ofjestice; and that the coun peipal 
verned by watives. fh) v2 

Ie British India, the Earopese jedge aad Magistrate of a district 
cerapies the same exalted station as the lord-lieetenent of she. iF of a 
coeuty in England, with this difference, that the jurisdictions of the lodian 
@egutrate generally exteods over a tract of country contsining twice 
e+ thrice'the netmber of inbsbisants im an Eog'ish county, and that bis 
é ales are tem umes greater. : 
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must prefer the charge la the ret instance be- 
daroghah. Thus, it is apparent that, in practice, the native re- 
cogaizes bis conotryman as ihe efficient agentia the general police of 
the country ;/and that, placed at sack an immense distance, the superior 
ity and jatellectual energy of the European magistrate can operate 
t feebly iu comtrolling the conduct of his seburdinates. The 
of these officers is vot confieed to the mere daties of the police. 
dia, a» ia every other despotic commanity, it extends a great deal far- 
ther, and regulates many of the transactions of ordiaary life. Thus, lo 
a small village, if provisions, labourers, or aafparticular article is want- 
ed by a traveller, application must be made to the police officer sabordi- 
mate to the daroghah. by whom the dealer is sammoned, aad the commo- 
farnished. Of course these services are pot altogether disinterest- 
and afford opportuuities for exaction. Unquestionably this minate 
ieterfereace ia the conceras of individusis is not sanctioned of counte- 
macced by government; bet that it does exist, will hardly be deaied by 
those who have observed the state of society in India. 


Under the present system, the advant and disadvantages of the 
goveroment io ladia are principally felt in the personal conduct 

of its mative agents, by whom its priveipal functions are carried oo, Ua- 
fortanatety for humanity, the actions of these men are too oflea cor. 
rupt, vexatious, aad oppressive; aad do net correspoad with the jatre- 
tems of the goverament whom they represent. Such is the character 
ascribed to them by some of the most enlightened civil servants of (he 
Company; and the wath of it ia irresistibly forced on the conviction of 
y unacquainted with the ervil details of government. 

& military officer marches across the country with a division of 
waited upon by the daroghab, of sup endent 
who pays his visit with 
# retivue of servants, 
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did a0 appearance! The information which | have obtained ia such cir- 
cumstances, from aative officers of respectability, sufficiently explains 
this, They stated, that this was entirely owlug to their babitual profi. 
gacy, corraption, and want of principle, which enabled them to aceu- 
molate large sams ;—that, invested with the power of seizing offenders 
aod exempt from the personal control ef the magistrate, by the distance 
of his residence, they teo often perverted (heir authority to their own se- 
fish parposes, by abstaining from appreheoding sototious delinquents, 
and conniving at their offences, as long + they could pay for such in- 
dalgeacies. Thee, if one individeot accuses anoiber of having committed 
a theft er robbery, it is said te bea common practice with daroghahs to 
release the criminal, on cousideration of bis making him « baadsome 
present ; aud, as they are judges of the evidence, ia the first instance, it is 
cary with them to colour the matior, 60 a8 lo represent it as inseflicieut 
te convict the prisoner. This is eaderstoed to be « fertile source of 


a daroghab, the occasion ie eagerly seiard for the 
he bastens to the spot, aod commences operations 
ber of the inhabitants apart. He is thas 

of the delinquent, or, what answers bis perpose oqealy well, 
acertaia ageinst whom are entertaived. armed, he 
charges the individual with the offence; and, where ciscumstencds 
will admit of it, compromises with bim for bis crime. Should vague 
saspicions be eotertaiged against a wamber of individuals, the occasion 
is still more favourable for collecting an harvest. By working on 
their fears, snd threatening these indi » that they shall instantly 
be sent to the magistrate’s court, be is enabled to collect large same. 
To avoid the misery of being torn from bis family, the injary whiek his 
private interests will oustaie from his absence, and the disgrace attend - 
ing a pobie imprisooment, the wretched villsger, sithough sltegether 
iemeceat, is compelled to make any sacrifice which will overt these cala- 
apties. The march of troops used to afford the inferior minions of power 
another pretest for exercising great oppression. Thas, if s certain sam- 
ber of porters were required, the myrmidous of office were wont to seize 
apee individuals whe esteemed it am etter disgrace to carry « berth mp, 
and abe wore glad to mgke any pecaniary sac: iice wich would rescec 
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more oriental character to the daties of his 


them from this degradation. If cattle were required. they were i. s 
from the useful labours of agrieultere, whieb compelled thecultivator to | wepih amneiee 
redeem them. A reguiaticn of daring the last year, prohi- } 29 it is impossible for an 
biddog wit officers from applying to police for sach sid ? geworal, to sfford time for the minute investigation of 
bids fairs to some check to these ws, by removing the -pre- | which generaily refer to 
test. It mast here opeer to the ouch ernel outrages epon 4 of which he caanct with: 
a and exist, unknown to and appusished by the ; to refer them to the court within whese 
ae eet ns placedia thecentre : with iastractions to inquire into the truth of the a 
of an district, it is impossible for to contre! the } Bat even ibis is beneficial, inasmuch 
comdact of mnaeret echestiantes onl Got, being eameended by } and the very 
individaals it is that he should remein io iguorance of operate io cpprenson, The uronic 
these transactions, many of [them are anknown to him; bat that when 3 of the oppressire condact din entive eieaeyel goverstanet Way ent 
keewn they are punished, althongh the conviction of these efences is 3 pear exaggerated ; but that it is onuded on fact, canbe 
rendered peculiarly difficult by particelar circumstances. ed by the evidence of others practically acquainted with ’ 
The d and inferior officers, are, generally pene 5 ee: Se eaves ‘magiotrate, we 
¢ of ton priasins -olenrs, Sf the, mepiaweaiey Sa el | 0 "ad wagiesrsie, Shey ness trust week to ena Suntve 
Setups tsp ceca nce ak, st tee ye Baga 
mer, from aknowledge of their own venality, whole résoutces of Se eet ene ae ee ae they heave 
Chi sl apd experiace are to often eplybd in The vervicg ofthe | Una tre ensim ele and we bare tone oly tnt ia whe hee 
ee, Tee epeeaosoe' are ip? Bach aareles’ Sebduinne | creases in the direct ratio of the aamiver of his“ exlepes; Longin Bo 
. a io the lations, these law-olficers conduct greatest crimiuals ae allowed by the daroghans to escape, and these Jo. 
p ngetne B ys be age bi Beir 15 ane nathan Wilds only send inthe lesser offeaders. ‘The ahs eitber 
, and d sentence, this exten. ~ pool arvaae tt 
sive powertoe often enables them to absolve the offender, seller san thamanocun Uneauamanaan tee ~ reps, Da 
them, éxtort what can 
Eo pep —fpeme ay grr ny mg yo in its subjects, ¢X- : them, and then let them go. ‘There is ‘also « great chance that the daro. 
guishes all confidence ia their rulers, vietioms of < ghaly shall never bearof theirdrimes, Many Of these good people trou. 
op from against those who have injured them, lest * ite inemseives very litte abont the state of the police, li well, 
they should provoke the reseotment of their superiors. This in | making their fortunes by tite power Aaatadiesnee ike sapien 


of bis wealth, withoat 
party by his . Batthis has sometimes 
in Asia, apright and bi ralers uave 
who that extensive power was only given them for the bene- 


fit of others. And, in their hands, this patie 
was eminently calculated to repress } 

rule, it is entirely diferent. The En jadge is to be foved in the 
centre of a Court of justice, enrrounded by bis wative officers, who ren- 
der all access to bis person difficalt. The house, which ts constrocted 
after the Earepean fashion, with narrow doors and windows, increases 
the diffienlty, and renders it easy for his native officers to repel obtrusive 


The retired and modest character of the European jadge renders 
him averse to all display and exhibition of his person, which might afford 
opportanities to the poor to state their grievances.—This is very well 
iMnstrated by the sathor of the Suer Mutekhuevin, a work writtee in 
Persian, containing an account of the transactions of the [Eegtish 1a Ben- 
gal. This native geotioman, who was intimately connected with the 
English, represented to Mr, Vausittart, when president of the council of 
Patna, that he ought te ria public occasionally, and dispense jus- 
tice according to the of the ancient ruless of the country. 
Englishmac replied, that he could not transact business exposed to the 
gare of a finmerous assembly ; and therefore preferred bis closet. But, 
supposing that be had followed this advice, it is obvions thai some imi: 
must be opposed to this practice, as, where ove man exercises dominion 
over so many, it is impossible for bimto listea to all, This safficiently 
accounts for areguiation of goveroment whieh requires that ali petitions 
delivered into a court of jostice, should be written on stamped paper, 
upon which a doty is levied. Thiscan only operate ie practice, by 
deterting the poor mao from complaining of the unjust lous of 
the sumecudars and officers of goverament, and mast be regarded as the 
greatest evil of the existing arrangements for the distribution of jusiice. 
But it appears to be almost unavoidable from the limited namber of 
public functionaries employed ia this daty. The inference is apparent, 
that, if England is to exercise dominion ja India, their aumber ought to 
be increased. In jnstice to a meritorious budy of men, it appears to me 
but fair to atate, that Ihave understood there are many judges who 
render themselves, os far as practicable, accessible to every mative, and 
by whom tustamped petitions are received in their own houses, The 
vulgar Opinion which is entertained in Ragland of the corraption of these 
as imieed of all other public functionaries ia the Bust, is altogether wa- 
founded. That instances do occur of thie want of principle, cannot be 
desied, bat they are very rare, The present Governor general, Lord 
Hastings, has adopted the salutary practice of the ancient ralers ia bes. 
towing every attention apon the complaints of the subject. Tn bis tours 
throughout the previaces, and even in his daily watks aod rides, this 
nobleman receives every petition from the meawest vative, aed hus thes 








themselves by superior energy and probity - 
charge of their duty, a visible Ane eeete might fairly he fm 
their condect. At present, when their salary is so small, and po pro- 
vision made for retirement, it is evidently their interest be 

if detected, they cam lose bat jittle, Mr. Tytler seems 


i 
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this would be attended with no beneficial effect: he eays,—“ It is 
a bad pian that the salaries of the daroghahs should be increased 
with the intention of making them bemest, Ne salary thet the Com. 
pany could afford to give would bear Propertion to the immense 
sums that these mien make by corraption, Itis tree, that, had they « 
larger salary, they conld pot plead, in excase for their corruption, that 
they had wot wherewithal to live upon. But this argement osly holds 
good with hovest men ; and I woeld venture to say, that no honest aan 


: 


knowing what the sitaation of a darogab is, would venture ts accept 
it."— Vol. IT. p. 300. This reasoning may be correct if the whole of 
the natives of India are corrept; bat,if a certain portion of moral virtap 
and common honesty exists in this, as in every other community, ie pre- 
portion to its civilization, it appears te me inconclasive, inasmeck as the 
smalisalary given will fail ie engaging men of characteris the service 
of the state. The force of public opinion operates every @here. In the 
bosom of Asiatic society, 80 man will accept am employ meat ia which he 
may acquire wealth, but the acquisition of which expeses him to the ha- 
tred of bis (cilow creatures, who can obtain a moderate but heaeurabic 
subsistence in astation which easeres bim the respect of mankind. At 


> present | have anderstood there are few iedividuals of respectability who 
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will accept of this empleymeat ; and I have met with one or two matives 
who had cefused it from aa abhorrence of the foo! practices to which it 
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Ruropeans scattered throughout 


5 ead that his 
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the purpose of 
that an extensive 


joflaenee ia the 
them 
peasantry 


every civil stations 


formerly exercised 


obe restored to them; and certainly 


respect 


magistrate 
assistance might 


y many civil servants are 
ev which this confers, 
7 offered, there seems 
le t 
le attached, who bas very little 


volantar 
to his salary his services might be 
of the country. 
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which the sumeeodars 


which mast necessarily improve the character 


regard to crimiaai jastice 


te the opinions of their 
a great deal of corruption prevails, If the 
every case,and decides equitably, it Is easy 
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to set the good geiset il before striking the per which 

set a ev r) 

determine the value oy Bes A ib ties Bat this cuulasble tmodn 
of conduct does not appear to have been followed by that philoshophie 
writer. Mr Mill, in bis chapter on this subject; and certainly not a whi 
more by bis able reviewer inthe Epinsunen. Every which can 
seid against these instit ls powerfully stated, but scarcely a 
a single observation in their + They lay claim to superior impar- 
tiality, and assert em exemption from those prejodices which bias the 
Angio- Indian in forming his opisions ; yet, with all these advantages, it 
is surprising that their statements are merely ex-parte. This exemption 
from prejudice does not appear to me to exist in as great a degree as 


z 


these writers suppose, The mental habits of the 

nearly as fertilea sonree of error as those of the man of action, 
is too apt to form a high standard of political by which he 
tries ali homage inetitations ; and if they fallshort, he is too much ia 
the habit of condemning them, withont regard to the utility which they 
produce. If cireamstances enable him tv exercise political power, 
applies abstract political principles to the existing state ef society 
which the pablic are not prepared to receive, and invests the commo- 
nalty with privileges, which, from their previous irnorance, they are al- 
together pe er ws for exercising beneficially. 
produces infinitely greater disorders in society than those which he has 
adventured to remedy. 
these observations to these writers, bat they appear to me liable insome 
degree to the former, The task of vindicating the jadicial arrangements 
which have been adopted in India, mast be left to those who are inti- 


these statements. Until thisis given, it will be quite sufficient for me 
to state a few facts, which may induce an i to pause before he 
adopts the opinions of either Mr, Mill or his reviewer. It is manifestly 
unjust to estimate the value of these jodicial arrangements by any abs. 
tract theory of perfection, The fair standard by which they ought to be 
tried is, as compared with those of a conntry in a similar state of civili- 
gation ; and, in estimating their utility, the most important comsidera- 
tion is to inquire,— Whether they are better or worse than these which 
they have supplanted? It is difficult to Ged a community similarly si- 
tuated, with the judicial institutions, of which a fair parallel might be 
est To default of this the inquirer is necessitated to compare 
the system of civil and criminal justice established in India, with the 
mote of his own country. On doing sc, he will find 
that many of the ta of our system of law in India are equally to |e 
met with in the administration of civil and criminal justice in England ; 
and thatin some respects the former has attained to a greater state of 
perfection. The perusal of Mr. Mill's chapter on this eabject 

the impression that the British administration of justice im the has 
been productive ef infinite misery and distress to the inhabitants of 
these regions ; and that it would have been better for them had they 
remained under the contro! of their former rulers. Admitting the ex- 
letence of the evils which he exposes with sach ability, Tam rather 
faciined to think that our administration of justice has been attended 
with some benefit ¢o rhe natives ; and will endeavour toshow the reasons 
for this opinion, Asa preliminary tothis, the first step is to consider 
the nature of the system which it has superseded. That some salutary 
practices existed under the Mohomedan administration of justice has 
been already shown; bat the benefit arising from them was counteract. 
ed by others of a very pernecions teadency. Under this system of few, 
the panishments which were inflicted on offenders were cruel in the 
extreme, avd could not be tolerated by a refined people. The sengui- 
wary law of retaliation, the excruciating practice of apaling, the muti- 
lation of limbs, and severe bastinadoes, which were sanctioned by this 
code, have been altogether abolished. The atrocious practice of exact - 
ing confession by torture no longer exists, The flageiiations which are 
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the decision of hia cause at bis 
disgraceful venality, the expense of a sait wes prodi angmented 
by the large share of the property or money litigated which was taken by 
the government. This is powerfully stated by that eminent author, Mr. 
Orme, who says,—“ This is so avowed a practice, that if a stranger 


until the way is cleared fora decision, which becomes totally or par- 
tially favourable, in proportion to the methods which have been used te 
render it such ; bat still with same attentionj to the consequences of « 
jademest which would be of too flagrant iniquity not to produce univer. 
sal detestation and resentment.” — Geverament and People of Hindecsten, 
6. TIL. ¢. & 


At the period of our taking the administration of jnatice into our 


own bards, it is understeed that this custom prevailed ; and 
that the greater part of this sam became the of the 
under this it became manifest imterest of the 


dant in a civil cause, that be should propitiate bis jedge, by compliment- 
ing him witha largereum than that which be would receive from 

plaintiff, in the event of his gaining bis snit. In the dread of this, the 
plaintiff might be expected to come forward handsomely. The resuit of 
thie mast be, that justice would be sold to the highest bidder. Bat 
the most glaring evil of this system of law consisted ia its anjust partiali- 
tyto Mahomedans, In causes where both the parties were Hindeos, 
they were allowed to deternine it amongst themselves ; .bat, if one of the 
parties was a Mahomedan, the cause was determined according (o the 
Maseetman law.—Thas the cherished habits and prejadices of an ancieut 
people were forced to yield to those of a small band of strangers, who bad 
nsurped dominion over them by vielence. Whee we reflect on their 
devoted attachment to their customs and usages, it is evident that this 
marked injestice in the distiibation of Jaw most have been felt as an in- 
tolerable evil. Surely a mighty bemefit was conferred upon the Hindoo 
community, by placing both parties epon an equality in thie respect. 
The desy otic natore of the Mahomedan rove: nmeat operated pernicioasiy 
in the distribation of justice : the nasim or govervor of » province conld, at 
any time remove a Cagse from the ordinary trbanals, and award a deci- 
sion upon bis own aathority. Possessiog such powerful influcacc, it was 
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easy from bim to it to on of his own passions, Un- } 
dee the British rule the power ‘is only exercised } 
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of oppres- 
sion which prevails in the government, of Hindosten thronghout all ranks 
of the people, trom the highest even to the lowest subject of the empire. 
Every head of a village calls bis habitation the derbar, and plooders of 
their meal and roots the wretches of his precinct ; from him the zameendar 
extorts the small pittance of silver which bis peaurieus tyranny bas 
scraped together ; the foujdar siezes upon the greatest share of the 
tumeendar’s collections, and then secures the favour of his nabob by volan- 
tary contributions, which leave him not possessed ef the half of his ra- 
pines and exactions. The nabobd fixes his rapacious eye on every porti- 
en of wealth which appears in his province, and never fails to off 
part of it; by large deductions from these sequisitions, be puddiees 
secarity from his superiors, of maintains it against them at the expence { 
of a war.” — Government of Hindestan, Book III, 





* That eminent legisiator, Sir James Mackintosh, enter ler. 
ent opinions from the generality of a 


anthority,— if any judgmeet can be formed from the charge which be 
delivered at Bombsy in November 1604. At this time famine raged 
throughout the territories of that presidency. He states that the Bri. 
tise gowerement had saved the lives of 100,000 persons, by importing 
£00,000 worth of rice, sad by instituting am hospital inte which tadivi- 
duals were admitted from the native territories. The benevolence of 
the goveroment was not confined to the inhabitants of oar ows territory ; 
the -«:yeets of the Mabrattsh and other estates flocked into Bombay and 
were fed and cared at the British Expense. For pearly a tweive month 
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el eae is dimiuished, 
death is rarely by the Indias code; bet, 
en sentdnced to it, itis generally inflicted. Thecer- 
tainty of its infliction when condemned, must operate powerfully in de- 
terring from crime. Ta England, capital punishments are denounced for 
the most trifling offences; bat, of :weive individuals condemned to .esin, 
pot morethen one ie executed. In the year 1618, of 1954 criminals con. 
demned te death, only 07 were executed. This uncertainty of the pu. 
nishment can only operate in securing impunity to offenders, ad ira. 
ders « lottery of that which ought to be fined and certain, The severity 
of the t deters hamene individnals from prosecuting, The 
state of the and regulations for the comfort of the prison. 
superior to that of similar establishments in Rugs 
apartments are ordered for those nuder 

sentence,- those sentenced to imprisonment by the court of ei: cuit, — 
those committed to take their tial before the cirewit,—and those sea- 
tenced for petty offences by the magistrates, In Ragland according to 
Mr. Baxton’s statements, in half the jails of the kingdom there is no clas. 
sification of the prisomers according to their offences. sus. 
pected and the guilty,—the innocent man who is falsely acensed, and 
the misereant whose character is stained with the commission of every 
crime,—the young and the old offender,—are ali crowded ‘ogeiher 
withio the same narrow apartment. As Mr. Banton feelingly aud im- 
pressively expresses it; —“‘ The moment he enters prison, irops are 
hammered on to bim; then he is cast into the midst of a compound 
of all that js and » At night be is locked ap in ware 
row cell, with perhaps haif a of the worst thieves in London, or 
as meny vagrants, whose regs are alive and in actual metion with ver. 
min; he may fied himself in bed, and io bodily coatact bei ween a rouber 


aud lag does 
the light of ihe 
shine through, and gladden the heart of the wretched prisones ; 
is preserved by the facsities me ome af- 

for performing their ablations. La general, no restrain is imposed 
is to secure suspected persons, The building is 
by a high “es, whith sentinels are placed, 
impossiute. i this inclosare there is s lasge 
covered with grass, on which the prisowers whe are not 
condemned to hard tabour are to he seen waiking avout, and oniy fot- 
tered by « slight iron. In the comire of the enclosure there iss large tank, 
which affords them shundanes of water for their abisiions sed euliaa ¥ 
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the average of these individesls was shout 19,000 monthly. Under the 
ative goveroments, Sir James esleaiates that shout an eight of ine po- 
pelstion would have perished. The exertions of the Benga) °V Cn ment 
were equally priaseworthy im its eudesvours to alleviate the 
winch reselted rom the epidemic malady which 
im the years 1517-18, 
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To regard Shapcetie tanatecia Geni re 


epinions of its most enlightened servants ic the 


What has Mr. Mill, or any one else, stated 
provement that I am aware of. Iu closing these observations, it may be 


deemed supertizoas to state, that wo retention exists of depreciating the 
> general administration of taw in Engteed. Any reference te its ackaow - 


. ; ledged evils has merely been made with a view to show the eafair stan- 


it is seferred to a mas ter of chancery for bis decision. At the Gyst sum. ; dard by which the jedicial iassitetions of ladia have besa tried. 
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ia a mere pecuniary poiat of view, to give 


Thus, if two individuals ge te law abont the settlement of an account 


The expense of a chancery suit, and the exactions in the 


fees, farexceed any thieg of the kied in India. 
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given by Mr. Beorham, in his profeand work on Reward end Punish. 


is so great, that a writer in the Episauacn Review ty 
ments, edited by Mr. Demoot. 


England it is better, 
wie a canse ; and, in the court of equity, it is better te abandon 


than te contend for it ia & court ef common law. 
21008 than to contend for f.""— Number G1, p. 138. 
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Epigramme. 


Hier on dispatait sar le decre d'estime 

Des différens Joernacx quae Bengale on imprime 
Tout le monde vaatait le Caccurra Jovrnat, 
“Mais da Jou Bure I’ éloge etait moins géoéral, 

Il est, disaient plusicers, souvent lourd et stepide 
Et dans son meillewr jour sans esprit, insipide* 
Sans esprit!! s‘écria d'une voix de Stentor 
"ean qui jasqees [A n‘avait rien dit encor! 
Le Jouy Beit sans esprit!! eh Messicurs aa eontraire, 
Ti em a quatre acmoins. . . . c'est la son caractére 
- Quatre esprits trés distincts: suivant son Beiteur, 

Ii est plat, ow servile,—envieux, ou meniew |! 


Burping Ground. _—-- 


Te the Biitor of the Journal. 


As your daily paper is s» universally perased, in this 
elegant improving city, my mentioning to you a nuisance, or at 
least, what should not be permitted. to be made adjoining the 
Cirealar Road, may catch the eye of some of the Gentlemen who 
compose the Commitice for the Improvement of Calcutta, and 
thereby prevent the inteeded Burying G:ound from being conse- 
erated to that purpose adjoining the Anabaptist Chapel to the 
great annoyasce of the Inhabitants aear to that spot. 


Chownahsee, Jan. HM, 1873. PRO BONO PUBLICO, Senior. 
Soda Biater. 


Te the Biditer of the Journal. 

Pray, Sir, will you allow me, through the mediom of 
your JovnNat, to request from the Chemists in Caleutta, some 
account of a marvellous water broaght into notice by Messrs. 
Toalmin and Co. in the Caceowrta Excnanee Gazerre and ad- 
vertised ander the beading of “ Poisonous Soda Water.”” Jt is 
described as consisting of a “pure ALKative solution containing 
an excess of Corbenic eci!.” Now as doubts present themecives 
to my mind with regard to the possibility of seach a beverage 
existing, either naterally or artiGecially, I beg leave to call the 
attentuen ef your Correspondents to this singular water, and 
the eminent chemical knewledge of its preparers 


Barrec Apere, Jan, 22, 1823. A CHEMICAL TYRO. 
Voices of Preachers. 


"Tis strange how some men's tempers anit, 
(Like bawd and brand; ) with 
That for their own opinion: sand fast, 

Only to have them claw'd 20d convass'd.—Hupipeas. 


Te the Editor of the Journal 
I cannot belp adding my evidence to that of voor Cor- 
respondent, A Lover of Goop Sense, as to the error in which 
A Lover of Retretous Siwptictry bas fallep, in respect to the 
delivering oat of the Hymns ia the Usion Chapel, which, I must 
say, if critically examined, bas very mach the appearance of 
affcetedness, but is mot the case, as Ican very well assure you, 
it is a waythey are aceustomed to. I alse eaunot belp soticiog 


Sir, 


pate— 


ee 


ee 
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that your Correspondent, A Lover of Goop Suwse, thoagh he : 
bas chosen a very food name, dees not show very good Sense, in | 


saying that, “ ebether a Preacher bas a good or bad voice it can- 
Bot affcet the pablic,” for I cam assure him it docs ; for instance. 
suppose the Preacher has a very low voiee, or bas got a habit of 
statteriog, which is often the case, the persons sitting at the 
farthest end of the Chapel, mest sarely go to sleep, or be in paia 
for bim all the time the service last, if they are mot scasonably 
swakened from a dream of ghosts aed bobgobdlias. or relieved by 
Se frequent introdection of “awake se sleepers,” Ac. 
Cs ALEXANDER. 


egunge, Jan. 24, 1823 
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Simplicity at @torsbip. 
2 Te the Balter of the Journal. 
IR, 

A bad advocate is worse by far than none at all; and 
an upbolder of that which is clearly wrong, can be regarded ia 
no other light thaa an accomplice in the evil. 

“A Lover of Goon Sense,” opposed to “A Lover of 
Curtsrtan Simpricity,” woeld seem to betray a serious lack of 
that which be declares to love. 

Ia palliation of the evil complained of in my letter of the 
20th instant, be insiowates that “ I am guilty of the same faalt I 
eomplain of in others.” Granted: solely for the sake of argument. 
I would ask bim, then, whether vanity ia the polpit be right, 
because the same quality prevails ext of it; and alse whether 
vanity in giving out hymas for the car of a worshipping congregati- 
on be a virtue, because the same passion exists ia the mind of 
another whoappears in the columns of a Newspaper. That a por- 
tion of vanity, in a greater of less degree, does enter into the 
composition of every man, be he sinner or saint, none can deny ; 
but sarely this cunmmot jestify the glaring introdection of that 
passion into the worship of God. This cannot warrragt the 
adoption of a system of vanity io religious exercises, I say sye- 
tem ; for that which is so often repeated without censure or re- 
probation, mast, ia the very nature of things, terminate in all the 
stebboroness peculiar to a system. The best proof of this, too, 
is to be fownd ia the letter of your Correspondent now soimad- 
verted upon; fer, so far from relinquishing his hold of vanity, 
strengthened by time, he dppears to cling to it with a firm hand, ° 
and even apologizes for it by saying, “ you are vain; therefore I 
will be so too.” Bat I thought, afl before observed, that vanity 
and affectation were qualities the least seited, of all others, toa 
place of Christian worship, where it behoves as to imitate the 
example of Abraham, who on another occasion said, “ Stay thoa 
here, while I worship the Lord yonder.” 

Your Correspondent, ia farther extenuation of the evil com- 
plained of, says, “I am (ally assured that the modalation of the 
veice complained of was ao other than the person who gave oat 
the bymas is naturally acousiomed to.” To this Lanswer no; not 
so. The person who officiated in this work last Sabbath evening 
is not a preacher, as your Correspondent would have us think, 
but one whose duty apparently consists in giving out the bymns 
from the lower desk. He atrived i this country, if } mistake 
not, about three years ago ; and, if my eyes and ears do not 
deccive me, he then wore a simple garb, and, if called to the 
daty, gave out the bymns ia « simple manner; so that simpli- 
city shone in the whele of bis character. With the potting off, 
however, of the old garb, be has put of another; and a similar 
chaoge seems te have passed onto “ the modglation of his voice,” 
which, if my bearing be sound, is very different from what it 
was three years ago. This was observed to me by some per- 
sons, who deprecated the evil; bet we were at & loss as to a 
snitable remedy, until the public spirited character of the 
Caccurra Jounnat suggested to my miad the methed whieh I 
adopted, and, as it would seem, withowt producing the desired 
effect. 

Your Correspondent talks of Preachers, though I mentioned 
nothing about them, Excuse my vwigarity for once, “He bas 
let the cat oat of the beg.” Is he a Preacher, then’? Let me 
ware bim, at the peril of his conscience, not to encourage the 
evil complaioed of in others, wor to cherish it in himself; lest 
he should lend the contribeiion of his example to the force of « 
well koowa treth, “That preachers are the Ara to preach to 
others, bat the lest to practise what they preach,” 


I am, Sir, your obedicat Servast, 
A LOVER OF CHRISTIAN SIMPLICITY 
Mirth. 


On the 24tb instant, the Lady of James Barmoste, Beq. Sargeon, 
a a Sen 


Jan. 2%, 1823. 
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Supreme Court. 


CALCUTTA, SATURDAY, JANUARY 25, 1823. 


BODSSVUSEN SANDSL, % SURES CUUPDER S18KAR CHOWDRY. 


This was an action ehavging the defendants Sarub Chunder 
Siskar Cuowdory, and Ramione Buonderpadeo (which last did 
pot appear,) with forging and uttering a instrament tending to 
defraud Modosadan Sandal of certain rents dae to him by the 
dofeedants, who held Inads belonging to the plaintiff, at Kishna- 
gar, in the Zillah of Naddea. 


The action for debt bad been brought into the Zilla Court 
some months ago,but the docament parporting to be an acquittal 
@n the part of the defendants appearing to the Judge (Mr. Clark) 
te be a forgery, it was given against them. 


The Caso was opened by Mr. Fergusson and Tarton, the 
Advocate General pleading in behalf of the defendants, Sin 
Francis Micnaowren, after the ease had been opened, wished 
to know what interference this court could have with a tran- 
saction at Zilta Nuddea. 


Mn. Feroussow reptied that he would make it appoar that 
fhe instrument in question had atleast been framed if nov used 
in Calcutta. 


The presecation was then allowed to proceed, but in the 
eourse of evidence, some of the witnesses. aparcotly having al- 
tered their opinions, the learned Council Mr, Fergusson in ad- 
dressing hia Lordship and the Gentlemen of the Jury, observed 
that it wonld be bat detaining all parties to carry the prosecu- 
Uon any farther, for as his geincipal evidences did sot appear 
ho feared he w nok be able to prove that the forgery bad 
heen committed within the Jurisdictional Calcutta. 

The Prisoners were aceording|y discharged, and the Coart 
adjourned. 


fAr. Mack's Mitth Lecture. 


On Tuesday evoning Mr. Mack gave bis Fifth Lecture on the 
subject of Hydrogen and Nitregen, two of the simple acidifiable 
add inflammable subtances. 


Hydrogen way, be abtained by pouring salpharic acid dilot- 
ed with water over iron or zinc filings—an effervescence will en- 
euc occasioned by the decompasition af the water and disengago- 
ment of the hydregen, which may be collected in the usual way ; 
but this is impare,;, a better way is to pass the vapour of water 
through a red bot gan barrel, Hydrogen ia slightly absorbed by 
water; it has oo, taste ar smel) when pure. It is the lightest 
body known, and donetes — frat, in speaking of the specific gravity 
of the, gases a8 wellran in referring to the, proportions in which 
bodies combine; balloons. were at first Giled with heated air, but 
afterwards hydrogen gas was used, Liquids of different spe- 
eific gravisios, will, remain upon each other withoat mixing, but 
when two gasses touch each other they immediately anite. Hy- 
drogen, gas is combustible. A lighted candle was applied to 
a jar fullof gas: a slight detonation was caused, the candle 
was extinguished, bat the gas continued to bern at the surface 
in contact with the air. When hydrogen and oxyzen were 
barned they caused an explosion. The philosophical candle was 
shewn and explained. The hydrogen issuing froma sma!l tube 
is infamed, If a tabe of 20 inches tong be held over the Game a 
peouliar musical tone is produced, but this effect ix not pecatiar 
to bydrogen, 


Writers in Chemistry differ in stating the specific gravity of 
hydrogen, Dr, Ure, one of the latest, makes it 0.0604 reckon- 
jog air as 1. ; 


The fame of hydragen is used for exciting intense heat; 
and when mixed with oxygen and burned as the mixture issues 
from a small jet, as in Newsten's Bipee Pipe, it excites a temperatare 
mearly equal te.thas of the air of Game in the voltaic circeit. 
Here one of these condensing biow-pipes was exhibited, it was 
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explained to be a dangerous iotrament : whenthe gases are used 
explosions are likely to happen, notwithstanding all the im- 
provements and precaution of interposing wire gauze between 
them and the atmospheric air.—An infamabie Air Guo was also 


3 exhibited. 


Hydrogen is instantly fatal to small animals, bat it may be 
respired for a few seconds, if the langs be not previously ex- 
hausted by a forced expiration. M. Mannoir of Geneva in- 
spired it without percetving any sensible effect from it ; bat after 
taking a very large dose, on attempting to speak, was astonish- 
ed and alarmed at fading his voice bad become soft, sbrill, 
and even squeaking. M. Paal tried the experiment and ex- 
perienced the same resalt. 


Water. — When two volames of hydrogen gas and one of ozy- 
gen gas are inflamed in a particular kind of vessel by the electric 
spark, the gases disappear and the interior of the vessel is 
covered with drops of pure water equal in weight to that of the 
gases consamed. 

Water may be decomposed by passing its vapeer through 
ated bot porcelain tube containg a colt of iron wire, the iron 
will be found to have increased in weight, and this weight added 
to that of the hydrogen will be equal te that of the water which 
has disappeared. 

Spring and river water are anfit for chemical purposes, rain 
water is purer, butit always contains carbonic acid, besides traces 
of animal or vegetable matter, which canse it to putrify whee 
leng kept: a single distiliation if not sufficient to purify it, aad to 
have it perfectly pure, it mast be re-distilled ia silver vessels. 
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Pare water has no colour, taste, or smell. It is assumed as 
a standard to which the relative weight of other bodies may be 
compared: it’s specific gravity being called 1.000. At 40° Fab- 
renheit it is at ite maximam of density, and at that temperatore 
a cubic imch weighs 263.069 graias. Water can be compressed. 
Kt combines with many sabstances—Ia crystals it is termed the 
water of orystallization. In other cases the compounds are called 
hydrates as with many of the metallic oxides. Water may be 
freed by boiling feom the air whieh it has acquired from the at. 
mosphere. It may be anited to am excess of oxygen by means of 
peroxide of Bariam, the oxygenated water is caustic aud deto- 
nates when dropped on dry oxide of silver, ke. 


Hydrogen and Chlorine when mixed in equal volumes and ex- 
posed to light form muriatic acid gar —if exposed to the direct solar 
rays, a detonation ensues. If may be precaned by pouring 
sulpharie acid upon salt and receiving the gas over Mercury. 
Ice is quickly melted by it. 

Nirrocen.—It is tasteless, inodorous, does not support 
combastion, and is fatal to animals. Mitrous oxide produces 
singular effects shea respired, similar to futoxieation. Atmos- 
pherie air is composed of oxycen and nitrogen gases. Nitrogen 
gas may be obtained by patting a mixture of sulpher iron 
> filings and water in a cup and inverting a bell glass over it and 
3 letting it staud for a day, or it may be got by pouring nitric 
> acid upon piecesof meat in a retort aad applying beat. 
Tudisposition obliged Mr, Mack to shorten the Lecture, 


Beaths. 

On the 24th instart, aniversaliy and most deservedly regretted by 
all friends and acquaintance, who bad the happiness of kwowing her vir- 
wer, Mrs. Euizanern Bangoot, aged 50 years and L month. She wass 
loving and affectionate Wife, a tender Mother, and a pious and traly 
goed Christian, Her loss will baJdong and severely felt by a disconsotate 
Husband, Daughter, Frieuds, and Acquaintance. She was an exemple 
of sttict morality worthy of imitation, and expired in foil confidence of 
meeting, the blessed reward promised’throwgh the Suivatios of ous Letd 
Jesus Christ. 

The Lerd gave: and the Lord taketh away, 
Biessed be the name of the Lord. 

At Padang, on the Tath of Joly lat, Ricnaep Wassassos Hex 
ING, of the Country Serviee, leaving adisconsolae Widew and aa Lafan 
to lament his boas, 
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R evived Story s of Plagiarisms. 


execediagly wise person, calling himself “A Frienn 
oc eeatt same that he had made a new and - grand 
discovery, in tracing some of the Viguettes of the Travels ia Pa- 
lestine to Le Braya, writes Letter to the Jouw Butt, which 
the batter of course eagerly pablishes, and the subject is introdac- 
od as one that bad sever before been broached, for the informa- 
tion and edification of the Indian Pablic! One would thick, that 
both the Writer and Publisher of this Letter bad been asleep for 
the last six months, not tobave known that this point was among 
one of the carlicst that had been discussed, in reply to the accusa- 
tions of the Quanreaty Reviiy. It cannot be very entertaining 
to our Reeders to have old portions of the Jovawat reprinted ; 
bat in this case, simply to shew the blindness aad foity of reviv- 
ing this old charge and patting it forth as a new owe, and to shew 
te what shifts the Correspondents of the Burt mest be driven 
when they are foreed to go back to the Quarteaty Review for 
materials against as, as well as their extreme ignorance of 
what bas been said in reply to this very charge, or their atter 
want of fairness in keeping it entirely out of sight, we shall sim- 
ply reprint what was pablished by as on the Mth of Augest fast 
on this sabject, as containing sufficient to satisfy all impartial 
minds. 


The first paragraph from the Quantenty Review, relating 
to the Vignette of an Arch at Geraza is as follow :— 


“ We cannot refrain from noticing, iw passing, the aedacions imposi- 
tion attempted upon the reader, in referring him to ‘ the wiguette at the 
head of the chapter.’ as to a view of this triampbal areh (at Geraza), We 
have sot ascertained from what obaplete work this pretended view is 
perioined ; (itis not among Le Brayn’s, to whom we bave traced almost 
ail the others ;) but we have only to confront the priat with his own 
description, aud the ground-plan gives, to be satisfied that Mr. Bucking- 
bam is not in possession of any sketch whatever, made on the spot, and 
of the impossibility of its having any resemblance. Over each of the 
* side arches for foot passengers,’ he says, was ‘ au open square wind- 
ow,’ and that ‘ as aff the columns were broken near their tops, the crown. 
ing capitals were not seen ; and he adds, that ‘ the frieze was 4 
Upon torning to the vignette, we fied two out of foor of the ‘ crown 
ing capitals’ (as he terms them) still in their places: there is nothing 
that the most ignorant coald possibly describe as‘ ae open square 
wiadow over the side arches; and the frieze is very entire I” 


To this, the following reply was made ia the Jovanat of 
Augest 14, 1832.—aed may be seen at page 615, of the Jouanat 


of that date. 

Next comes the “ andecions imposition” as it és called of refer- 
ring to a vignette atthe bead of the chapter, becanse it differs in two 
slight particalar from the printed description. The Reviewer, who had 
again already forgotten the expression of bis sarprize that sach fine re- 
mains should exist ofa place regarding which HistonY Hav Lert No 
RECORD BEYOND A MERE NAME, and which he koew bad never been vi- 
sited, described, or delineated, in ety Book of Traveis before the pre- 
sent, says of this sketch of a rain in this unknown aud muvisited city. 
“ Wehave not ascertained from what obsolete work this pretended view 
is porloived.” Certsinly, so one bat = Quarterly Reviewer, to 
whom inconsisteocy is of Bo cousequence provided he can biacken his 
Author, could have talked at this rate, or supposed it possible that there 
was any ebsoicte work, which was not eqeally accessible to himself as to 
us. or that there was any work at all on acity of which the very same 
aod existence was anknows up to the present period! “ Itis not among 
Le Brayn's” be contiowes “te whom we have traced simost all the 
others.” Ne one bute persoa whose rage had blinded his recollection, 
would bave thought of looking into Le Bruyn for any thing relating to a 
country ia whieh be wewer set tis'foot: for att are » even the 
Reviewer bimself, that the Jordan was the boundary of all our kaow- 
ledge of Judea aati now ;—that ne Earopean foot had trodden the coan- 
tries: Rast of it ;—and that one very Maps were either blank or filed up 
from eonjectare only.—The simple cirewmstance of a want of exact cor- 
respondence between the priated description and the vigaette itself, 
would, in any honest mind, have been taken as conclusive evidence that 
rhe ove was aot wholly mide ap from the other ; becagse, insach a case, 
me eve bat as idect conid have failed to make them exactly 
correspond, The troth is, that a hasty outline sketch of this arch wu 
teken onthe first passage throug 't, made with a pen on a blank 
leaf of a small memorandem book, and done ia the harry and stealth 
which almost every thing requiring the ase of pen, ink, and paper en- 
joiacd. Mr, Bagkes’s Drawings—of which bis companion always spoke 
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with the admiration they deserved—were of so snperior a kind, that if 
copies of them had beea given as they were promised, neither this nor 
any other of the rude sketches made by Mr. Buckingham oa the spot 
would bave been afterwards fuished into vignettes for publication: — 
but mot being able to obtain the promised Drawings in qeestion, the 
next best thing was to make ase of the materiais within his reach, and 
i some very masterly and accurate views of a French Artist, 
Casas, of various places on the West of the Jordan, ax well as Original 
wings, made from Sketches taken with more care aod leisure tha 
could beon the East of that stream, were sent home to be pa 
the larger plates ;— but the delay that took place in the pablicatiog, 
the probable decline of interest in the subject by sach delay, induc. 
ed the Booksellers, Messrs, an and Co. to omit all thac Mr. Mur. 
ray woald have origiually i » a8 tending fo protract the publication 
in point of tims, and add largely to its expence, confining theanselves 
to the vignettes only engraving these on wood jastead of copper,and con, 
sidering them only in the light ia which they were Intended, as merely 
appropriate ambeilishments, after all the more finished sabjects had beed 
wecessarily excluded because of the time and cost it would have takea 
to get them properly engraved. The portion of the Manuscript Preface 
which related to these larger Drawings, has been omitted along with the 


z 
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+ subjects to which it referred; and the lafftr part of the paragraph only, 


relatiug to the vignettes, bas been published. Ina the part omitted it 
Was explicitly stated that the vignettes were among the least perfect 
of the subjects sent; but even in that which remains there is enfficient 
toshew that nothing like an attempt at imposition was made ; for, after 
stating that many even of the vignettes were from original drawings 
made after sketches taken on the spot, it is added that “ as this was the 
least expensive and humblest way of adding graphic illustrations of the 
text, appropriate subjects had been selected from other sources, but 
invariably with a view to the elucidations of scenery, costume, or man- 
ners, and the accurate representations of places spoken of in the body 
of the work.” With respectto the Plates, there is batons among the 
whole that is not original, which is the plan of the ancient Jorasalem, a 
thing that stust have been borrowed, if given at all, unless it is sappos- 
ed that a Traveller cold draw upon the spot ia the present day, a plas 
of a city an it existed a fow thousand yearsage. Bat this is so distinct. 
ly stated in the Preface as to leave the Reviewer without excuse. 1: is 
mentioned in these words. “ The plan of the ancient Jerusalem, from 
the best authorities, is that which asually accompanies the Works of 
Josephas, and it will illastrate better than any written description, the 
changes which have takes piace lo the site of this city.” Of the vig. 
nettes, the whole of those oo the East of the Jorden are original, aud ihe 
few which were from other sources, Mauadroli aed Le Brayn, 
besides being acknowledged, were only by the Pablisher as illus. 
trations of the text, in the manner that Dr. Clarke's and other Travels 
have been illastrated, without its eliciting from this Reviewer « siugle 
observation; he could wot deny their accuracy and appropristeness, 
and Se could not indicate a single error in their mse; so that, 
driven to bis last shift, he has attempted to fasten on os the charge 
of borrowing from some “‘ebselete work” a view of place never be- 
fore beard of or described, merely because two square holes above 
the side arches of & gateway are mentioned im the test and pot 
given in the view; and becanse the corinthian capitals were sald in 
the text te be broken om the top, whereas in the view they are cleariy 
seen, We appealto any one who has ever been placed in circumstances, 
where, desirons of conveying to others some idea of a ruined building or 
a general view, he could only obtain from haste or other causes, a dozen 


: lines with « pen, to be filled ap by memory, whethersach a view would 


not io hia estimation, have all the merit he aimed at, if it were correct in 
substance, and merely inaccurate in some item of minor detail The 
views in every Book of Travels that we have seen, present some ivstsaces 
of this; and the Reviewer, if be had any experience, must have known 
this. Bat the sketch beleg made at one time, aud the written 

tion at another, their wast of perfect correspondence thronghoat is wut 
all wonderful. Flad there been any, Satins of a dishonest teddenay 
leading to imposition, any person io his senses would have referred to the 
written details for the Giling wp required ; bat there was no such intention, 
and accordingly both were suffered to remain as they were, without at- 
tempting to accommodate the ene tothe other. Had the Reviewer one 
grain of gentlemanly feeling of candour about him while writing his aru- 
cle, he would have adverted to an exactly paralicl case, in Ulestration of 
thie honesty aod plain desling on the part of his Aathor, but this would 
have defeated the end he had in view, which was to condemu ts, right or 
wrong. At page 994 of the Travels in Patesting, there is the following 
Note op a similar disagreement between theglan and written deserip- 
tiow of one of the streetsef Gerazs. “The written déscription here is 
not in perfect harmony with the pias. The last was isid dewa from a 
set of bearings taken with « good compass ; the first was composed alsg 
ou the spot. Theerrerisio the polat of beating only ; but which of 
the two is more correct, my recollection does aot allow me to decide; 
so that I have seffered both the anthorities to remain analtered.” We 
oak whether this is not the most frank and honest course that conld be 
parsecd ina similar case of doubt’ —That is the course which we 
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beve pursaed, and ifthe Reviewer had any other than a crooked and 
tortaons mind, bent on our defamation, be would himself bave applaud- 
ed it.” 

The next quotation from the Quarterty Review, which the 
orignal Correspondent of Joun Butt could not have seen, or has 
unaccountably forgotten, is as follows: — 


**One word more upon Mr. Buckingham’s plates, and we have done 
with him. The paragraph in which he announces them in his Preface 
is most warily drawnup, ‘Many of the vignettes are from original 
drawings made after shetches taken on the spot.’ (p.xx.) He carefully 
abstains from stating which of them, by whom made, and when: thus if 
his reader be deceived, the anthor has provided a retreat for his con- 
science, in not having hazarded the ‘ lie diréct.’” Ina subsequent page 
we find the following borst of ‘ honest indignation’ in his avimadversions 
on the plates in an edition of Maundrei’s journal. ‘Some well-meaning 
friend, or some interested booksellers, subsequently caused these drawings 
to be composed from the printed descriptions and charts of the places they 
profess to represent, and thas embellished, they thought, while they real- 
ly disgraced the book, Thisis the more probable, as no name is given 
enmher of the painter or engraver. Sach a practice, However, cannot be 
too secerely reprehended ; as these plates only give false impressions, which 
are avowedly worse than none at all.’ Who would suppose it possible, after 
this, that ‘ no name should be given either of the painteror engraver’ on 
any one of the platesin Mr. Backingham’s volume! —Yet so it is. As ‘the 
practice,’ however, is so ‘ reprehensible,’ we will do bim the kindness 
to mention that most of them arecopies from the printsin Le Bruyn’s 
Travels, published more than a century ago. These, then, are the 
vignettes from original drawings made after sketches taken onthe spot — 
whether by Mr, Backingham in 1816, or by Le Broyn in 1681, matters 
not, of course, Tt is true that this confusion of widely distant periods 
may lead to a few ‘ false impressions,’ as, for instance, where Pyre 
(chap. ii.) is presented to us as a mere heap of ruins, (which itwas when 
Le Broyn visited it,) thongh itis now a flourishing place ; or where Jaffa 
appears (p. 144.) as it then was,an open scatiered village, thongh it 
is now awalled city; still, however, as it is probable that Le Bruyn’s 
sketches were really made on the spot, Mr. Backingbam’'s word is saved ! 
As to all the remaining views (which do uot exceed three or four,) it is 
quite certain that not one of them was made upon the spot ; thongh whe- 
ther taken out of other books, or ‘ composed in the manner the ‘ inter- 
ested booksellers’ (greatly to the scandal of our author) treated poor Mr. 
Maundreli, we cannot determine: the frand, however, is as clamey as 
it is gross, for had we never met with Le Bruyn, wor suspected our an- 
thor to be no draughtsman, bis own de«criptions would bave enabled us 
to pronounce that the views donot belong to his work. 


‘The map is D'Aaville’s with ali its errors; for it is one of the least 
correct of the productions of that extraordinary genius: aod the grouud- 
plans of Jerusalem are taken ont of atranslation of Josephus, Upon 
the whole, we are compelled to say of this dull and tiresome volume, 
which we have gone through with more care than it deserved, that the 
plates are worthy of the letterpress, and both of them, we verily believe 
of the author,” 

The reply given to this on the 14th of August last, at page 
618 of the Jounnat is as follows: — 


“The charge respecting the Plates has been answered before; 
and if it were ‘to provide « retreat for consience that we abstained from 
particolarizing which were original and which were not: what must 
be the motive of the Reviewer for steering equally clear of all particular 
indication? Can it be a crime ia the one, and a virtue in the other? The 
trath is that thoagh the Reviewer has not secceeded in convicting us of 
misrepreseptation in any one instance, he is himself without a retreat 
either for his conscience or reputation; for when be says that there is 
not one of these Plates that was made from Sketches taken on the sport, 
we cen give him the “lie direct,” to use his own elegant phrase, and 
téli him that Ans the Plates (with the exception enly of the ancient 
Pian of Jerasalem, which could vot have been done by a modera hand) 
are original; that A@fteen of the vignettes are from original Sketches, 
namely, Harbour of Alexandria —Tomb of Rachel—the Pass to Jericho 

Crossing the Jordan —Arab Camp in Gilead—Arch of Gerata—TIonic 
Colonnade—Sarcopbagi of Geraza—Bath on the Hieromax—View of 
Tiberias—Rains of Capernaum—Baihs on the Lake—Sarcophagi of 
Esdraclon —Mountains of Samaria—Castle of Savhoor ;—leaving wine 
to be divided among Le Brayn, Maundrell, Pococke, and Casas, while 
many more of the originals sent home have beep omitted altogether. 
The complaint urged by us as to some of the plates in Mavndrell, ev. 
dently put into a later edition of his Book long after his death, was a 
well founded ove, because these were not merely loaccurate, but bore 
no resemblance whatever to the places they were said to delineate ; 
whereas, of the few that were selected by as to add to the original 
Sketches, they were avowedly chosen because of their Gidelity, and 
motwithstanding what is said ef Tyre and Jaffa, the only two places 
named, they ere still, tho’ imperfect, the bert views known to us ef the 
places iv question, The wil/n! falsehood of the assertion, that *“ the 
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remaining views are only three or four,” instead of fifteen, avd the 
gratsitous assertion of what he conid mot possibly ktdow, that ‘none of 
these were sketched on the spot, isa finishing stroke to the arrogant 
pretensions of a Reviewer who affects to know as accurately what per. 
sons did not do, as what they did. 

** The closing sentence of the Reviewer is worthy of himself. He 
commences it with a blunder, by saying that‘*the Map is D’Anville’s 
with all its errors, it being one of the least correct of the productions of 
that extraordinary genins.” The Reviewer mast have been reading the 
Preface when he wrote this, instead of looking at the Map itself :—In 
the Preface it is said “ The ancient Map of Palestine is_ taken, with ve. 
ry trifling alterations, from D’Anville, as the most generally known and 
approved authority on this subject, and the most frequeitly referred to.” 
Unfortonately, however, for the critical reputation of the Reviewer, this 
Map was thought by the Pablisbers annecessary, and lias not been en- 
graved at all!! The'only Map issued with theWork is one that was wholly 
constracted from an original Book of Bearings avd Distances, bere in the 
Sarveyor General's Office in Calcutta, and has a large portion ef coun- 
try and many places included in it wholly unknown to D’Aaville or any 
other authority, as any one may see by comparing them together. Such 
a discovery was indeed worthy of the sagacity of THe Quarrenrty Re. 
view. Of the ground plan of the ancient Jerusalem from Josephus, we 
have before spoken, and should be glad to know where the Reviewer 
could direct us to find a better, 

* Upon the whole, (says this writer,) weare compelled to say of 
this dall and tiresome volume, which we have gone throagh with more 
care than it deserved, that the plates (which he contends are not origi- 
nal) are worthy of the letter press (which he insinaates is also borrow- 
ed or stolen) ; and both of them of the aathor,” (who according to his 
own shewing, could have no jast claim to either !)—so that this Reviewer, 
is reduced to the necessity ef proving that his Author's text is not bis 
own—and that his embelli-ments are ali the work of others—bat that 
nevertheless 18 ALONE is answerable for the demerits of Boru !!— 
“O! most lame and impotent conelusion,” 

After this, it must be quite unnecessary for as to reprint 
again, what has been alteady offered to the Public on. matters 
long since agitated, and settled, in the minds of all who felt an 
iuterest in the questions to which they referred. We might 
otherwise go over the whole of the Controversy relating to Sis 
Edward Hyde East, to the Vestry Disputes, to the Letter of One 
or THE Many, to the Letter of Emutus, and many other mat- 
ters, which some zealous Friend of the Butt advises him to 
reprintin a Pamphlet for the information of all new-comers! We 
can only say, that if Sir Edward Hyde Eastand his Friends, to 
whom the means of redress cither legal or otherwise were as 
open as to all other persons, sought noremedy for injury inflict- 
ed or sustained, there is but one inference to be drawn from 
their not secking it: and if they deemed silence the best course, 
they are not their best friends who revive the matter now. If 
the explanatiens offered on the Letter of “Ont of THE Many,” 
were deemed satisfactory at the time of its first publication, and 
the Army were convinced of the misconstruction given to the 
whole drift and meaning of the Writer and Pablisher, by those 
who strove to stir (hem up to anger then, they are neither the 
Friends of the Army nor of ithe Country who seek to revive that 
sabject,now. We shall leave it to Joun Buit and his Corres- 
pondents therefore, to ring the changes on matters answered aod 
put to rest so long ago, from the ten-times-denied identifica- 
tion of the Jourvat with Thistlewood and Iugs, to the ten- 
times-refuted imputation of having no regard to either Piety or 
Decency, and strive to eutertaio our Readers with something 
new as well useful, in return for that exemplary paticnce with 
which they have borne all the tedious interruptions ef the past, but 
which we bope will aever again be required of them in the future. 


Stations of Wessels in the Buver. 
CALCUTTA, JANUARY 24, 1823. 
At Diamond Harbour.—H. C, 8. Cotpstaeam,—Forta Rosart, 
Ferray Sacam, and Mercus, (Brig), passed down,—F Lora, passed up 
Kedgeree.—Lanktxs, aad Caprass, (Arab), outward-bound, re- 
main. . 


New Anchoreage.—H. C. 8. Gewerat Hewitt, Taames, Mar- 
cCurontss or Ecv, Winewertea, and Warnew Hastines. 

Seuger.—Genesat Lecon, (P.), below Saugor, outward bound, 
remains,—Roatia, (P.), ontward bound, remains,— Luz, (P.), beiew 
Savgor, outward-bound, remainus,—Me..icnet Bur, outward-bound 
Temains. 
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